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of November 29, was not perfectly reassuring, but it
did not tell a hundredth part of the disasters : " The
weather was very fine until November 6, but on the
Tth the winter began. The earth is covered with
snow. The roads have become very slippery, and
very hard for the draught horses. We have lost
many of them by the cold and fatigues. Since the
storm of the 6th we have lost more than fifty thou-
sand draught horses, and nearly a hundred caissons
have been destroyed. The Emperor's health has
never been better."

Do not these bulletins read like cruel jests ? Could
the truth be better hidden ? This terrible retreat, the
most disastrous known to history, was represented as
a strategic march, somewhat impeded by unfavorable
weather. But public opinion was not reassured, and
in spite of the official optimism, men began to think
of nothing but ruin and destruction.

For his part, Napoleon had skilfully prepared for
his own return. Three days before leaving his army
he had sent on as a forerunner, one of the aides of
the Prince of Neufch&tel, Major de Montesquiou, who
was to inform Europe of some of the recent events,
while setting them in a favorable light. The instruc-
- tions he carried ran thus: " Selitche, December 2,1812.
M. de Montesquiou will leave at once for Paris. He
will give the Empress the enclosed letter. On his
way he will see the Duke of Bassano at Wilna, to
inform him of the necessity of stopping individual
soldiers, and of feeding them, and especially of pro-